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ULL knee-deep lies the winter snow, 4 
| And the winter winds are wearily sighing: t 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, | 
For the old year lies a-dying. . . . Sy 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 3 a 
A new face at the door. ae = 


—TEnnyson, Death of the Old Y ear. 
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Sonotone Products are 
AMA Council accepted 


a 


No one knows better than you 


that many hard of hearing people 
are sensitive about their hearing 
defects. No one knows better that 
many who need hearing aids re- 
fuse to buy them, that many an 
instrument is unused, hidden 
away in a drawer or shoved back 
on a shelf. 

To make it easier for the hard 
of hearing person to accept a 
hearing aid. Sonotone has en- 
listed fashion’s magic to conceal 
it. 

For women. a Sonotone is truly 
invisible. while for men it is cer- 
tainly inconspicuous. And for un- 
muffled, clear reception with no 
“clothes-rubbing” noise. there is 
a new outside microphone with 
glamorous costume jewelry pins 
for women—tie clips for men. 


about wearing 
this hearing aid 


No need to feel sensitive about 
using these attractive new aids to 
better hearing. The many charm. 
ing ways of wearing and conceal- 
ing them have been described by 
a famous Park Avenue fashion 
stylist in a new 16 page booklet, 
“FASHION — Your Passport to 
Poise.” 

Dozens of ingenious ways keep 
a Sonotone secret, while adding 
fashion know-how to appearance, 
You will find this booklet invalu- 
able—and your hard of hearing 
friends and acquaintances will 
app.eciate knowing about it. It 
wins acceptance of a hearing aid 
from the most obdurate. And for 
men, there is a companion leaflet 
entitled “BETTER HEARING 
Styled for MEN.” Fill out the 


couvon below for your copy. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 
Box 1-V. Elmsford. New York 
Please send me! 
FASHION—Your Passport to Poise 
' BETTER HEARING Styled for MEN ; 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA. 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, . founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 

an of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, hetps for lipreaders and hear- 
ing aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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A Hearing Primer For Nurses 


By Rose V. 


of the finest, to be exact. But she 
came to me one day with a perplexed 
expression on her face. 

“We didn’t have these when I went to 
school,” she exclaimed, waving a little 
white card at me. “What do these lines 
and dots and crosses really mean?” 

Sheila was holding an audiogram. 

She isn’t the only good R.N. whose 
knowledge of the hearing field is rather 
scant. That phase of training was little 
touched upon for a long time and very 
little was known about it. Now, almost 
all the nurses’ training schools spend some 
time on audiology, the science of hearing. 
In the field of public health nursing this 
study is a “must,” for defective hearing is 
one of the greatest public health problems 
oftoday. It is to nurses like Sheila Brown 
that we have some hints to offer, for there’s 
nothing like being forearmed where hear- 
ing is concerned. 


Sint BROWN is a good nurse, one 


Psychological Understanding 


First, we'd suggest some understanding 
of the psychology and physiology of the 
hard of hearing. Remember there is a 
difference between the deaf child and the 
hard of hearing child, just as there is a 
difference between the blind and the 
partially-seeing. With modern means of 
discovering hearing loss early enough and 


with the powerful amplification available. 


today this difference is narrowing down, 
but we still do not teach the person with a 
slight loss in the same way as one who has 
an almost total loss. 
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A sudden loss of hearing usually wreaks 
more havoc than a gradual loss. Take 
Bobbie Lee, for example. She apparently 
heard normally until after an attack of 
spinal meningitis. When the fever subsided 
Bobbie Lee had trouble walking, even 
though, as every eight year old does, she 
had run and romped all over the apart- 
ment. Worse still, she formed words with 
her lips but many times had no voice 
behind them. And the trag‘c look on 
her face when she found out she couldn’t 
hear people’s voices was only one expres- 
sion of her bafflement. Small wonder that 
Bobbie Lee’s outlook on life changed! 
There were just too many adjustments for 
her to make at once. 

Many times the deaf person who has 
never heard accepts his loss because he 
doesn’t know what he is missing. The 
hard of hearing person, who has lost what 
once was one of his greatest pleasures, 
makes a poorer adjustment to everyday 
living. 

The hard of hearing individual is often 
left out of things socially. He becomes in- 
trovertive or sometimes goes to the other 
extreme and becomes a brash extrovert. 
He is overly sensitive and often selfish. 
He has to combat fatigue caused by strain- 
ing to hear. He may be irritable for no 
apparent cause. That’s the time to 
remember that many people with hearing 
loss also have tinnitus, that roaring--or 
buzzing or ringing sound in the head 
which can be so annoying when one is 
trying to hear above it. 

If you’re wondering why Sally Jones 
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doesn’t perk up when the radio plays a 
popular tune, bear in mind that Sally 
probably is hearing only the overtones and 
the louder spots. Sound creates excitation 
of feeling, but deprivation of sound leaves 
a person emotionally flat and depressed. 
Notice the difference in Sally’s attitude 
when she is wearing her hearing aid. Just 
a little amplification makes the change. 


How to Detect Hearing Loss 


How can you as a nurse recognize the 
hard of hearing child? Be alert to some 
of the common signs of hearing loss: 


The child is slow in learning to talk. 

He is inattentive and listiess. 

He is shy and afraid to play with other 
children. 

His speech and voice are affected. He speaks 
in a monotone, speaks too loud or too soft, 
omits s, sh, ch, or j sounds, substitutes one 
vowel sound for another. 

He may cock his head to one side so that his 
better ear is toward the speaker. 

He may cup his ear with his hand. 

He gives irrelative answers to simple questions. 


Audiometry 


We'd suggest, next, that you learn as 
much as possible about the audiometer, 
the electrical apparatus that is used to 
measure the acuity of hearing. Dr. Smith 
may swear by the whisper test and Dr. 
Jones by the watch test, but both know the 
audiometer is the most accurate scientific 
hearing test to date. 

There are two types of audiometers, the 
phonograph and the pure-tone. The phono- 
graph speech audiometer is used for 
“screening,” that is, for testing groups of 
up to 40 children at one time by means 
of a phonograph record. The record gives, 
in decreasing volume, two-digit numbers 
which children listen to through a receiver 
or earphone. The children write the num- 
bers on a special sheet as long as they hear 
them and the results are checked. Those 
who hear only part of the entire list of 
numbers are “screened” out as _ having 
hearing loss and are given re-tests. 

The pure-tope or discrete frequency 
audiometer is used for either screening or 
individual tests or both. It presents a 
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number of pure tones on various fre 
quencies or cycles per second, usually froy 
125 vibrations to 11000 vibrations , 
frequencies. The higher the frequency th 
higher the pitch of the tone. The tone 
generally used for testing purposes apy 
125, 250, 500, 1000, 2000, 3000, 400 
6000, 8000 and 10000, with 125 being 
low, buzzing sound and 10000 being 
shrill whistle. 

The pure-tone audiometer tests one’ 
hearing by either air or bone conduction 
You know the anatomy of the ear. Yq 
couldn’t miss that in any hospital in the 
land! You know how sound waves ente 
the ear canal, strike the tympanic mem 
brane (drum), and then cause the ossicle 
to vibrate and send the impulses throug 
the fluid in the inner ear until the nerg 
endings carry the sound to the brain an 
convert it into understanding. That’s ail 
conduction. The tone generated by 
audiometer is heard through a receive 
and the point at which the frequency be 
comes audible is marked on a chart ¢ 
audiogram. Hearing loss is measured i 
decibels. Thus we say a person has 
30 decibel loss on 500 frequencies or 
40 decibel loss on 1000 frequencies, ete. 


In bone conduction we skip the midd 
ear’s function in hearing. An oscillatori 
placed against the spot on the mastoid bor 
where the sound is heard best. 
oscillator causes the bones of the skull t 
carry the sound directly to the inner @ 
where the nerve endings pick up t 
impulse. The bone conduction tests 
given only from 250 to 4000 frequencié 
on the audiometer. This range of 
quencies is usually considered the speee 
range. 

At the top of page seven there is 
sample audiogram. 

The interpretation of audiograms shoul 
be part of every R. N.’s kit of knowledg 
Briefly, a greater drop in the high f 
quencies usually indicates nerve impaif 
ment or perceptive deafness, while 
greater drop in the low frequencies sho 
conductive deafness. A typical audiogra 
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in a case of otosclerosis would show a 
loss in the low tones greater than that in 
the high tones, and also good bone con- 
duction. In a case of otitis media, the 
bone conduction would be better than the 
air conduction and the “curve” for air 
conduction would be rather straight across 
the chart or “flat.” In “boilermaker’s 
deafness” or acoustic trauma we generally 
have an abrupt drop at the 4000 frequency 
level and poor bone conduction particularly 
in this region. Deafness of syphilitic origin 
also shows abrupt drops in the high fre- 
quencies, often with complete loss on some 
of the higher tones, and bone conduction 
is poor. 

Get in touch with someone in your 
vicinity who is an audiometric technician 
and watch the operation of an audiometric 
test. Be sure to learn, too, what the 
audiogram means. We'd like to have you 
read “Public School Audiometry” by 
Loraine Anson Dahl, or the chapter on 
hearing tests in “Hearing and Deafness” 
edited by Hallowell Davis. Doctors 


Newhart and Reger in a “Syllabus of 
Audiometric Procedure” published by the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology say: “A short but intensive 
course in the principles and purposes of 
school audiometry should be required of 
all nurses concerned with hearing con- 
servation programs.” We agree! 


(To be concluded) 


When one realizes that he is losing his 
hearing he begins to avoid contacts with 
other people. Gradually he starts thinking 
only of his own handicap. He no longer 
takes any interest in the affairs of even his 
daily associates—and definitely not in those 
of the community. Here is where the so- 
cieties for the hard of hearing come in. They 
encourage an individual to take part. He has 
an outlet for his pent up energy. Ultimately 
he becomes less of an introvert and does not 
hesitate to join other organizations. He is 
not afraid to mingle with people, or to offer 
his services in the community. 


—MartHa Simmons Trott 
Michigan Asso. for Better Hearing. 
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Home-Made Sense Training Material 


By NELLIE V. MacDonaLp 


HIS home-made sense training ma- 

terial has been used in conjunction 

with commercially made educational 
toys and puzzles. While much of it is 
original, | am indebted for ideas to Miss 
Lillian Russell of the Sarah Fuller Home, 
to all the nursery schools and schools for 
the deaf I have ever visited, and to all 
the articles | have read. I am also in- 
debted to Dr. Jean Utley of Chicago for 
her organization of material from easy to 
difficult. Most of all, I am indebted to the 
little people three, four and five years old 
who have used most of this material suc- 
cessfully during the past three years in our 
nursery school. This has enabled me to 
evaluate it and to discover at what age 
level each item can be given. 

Various games can be initiated with the 
younger children. Once a child can com- 
plete an item, he should go on to the next. 
This makes the work challenging. Four 
and five year old children can be trained 
to work independently. Although this ma- 
terial was planned especially for very 
young deaf children, it is also useful for 
any child who needs a readiness program. 
I don’t use any of this very long. It is 
never used for drill. It is merely a begin- 
ning, and it paves the way for the con- 
centration required for all the other things 
a deaf child must learn. 


I. Matching Color 


1. Duplicate sheets of colored construc- 
tion paper. Line these up in front of the 
child. Hand him the second sheets one at 
a time to match. 

2. Have a box of small colored objects 
—plastic toys, doll’s dishes, buttons, 
combs, hair clasps, plastic bottle tops, 
flowers, ribbons, skeins of yarn, skeins of 
silk, spools of colored thread, plastic egg 
cups, coasters, plastic spoons, boxes, 
blocks, painted spools, squares of oil cloth. 


Have the child lay the object on the paper 
of corresponding color. 

3. Paint circles on a board, each row a 
different color. 
spools on the circles. 

4. Duplicate identical designs in differ. 
ent colors, i.e., a wagon or a rocking horse, 


pasted on cards. 
5. Paint coffee cans various colors. Also 


paint clothes pins in corresponding colors, 
Have the child sort the clothes pins and 
put around the edge of the corresponding 
can. 


Il. Matching Form 


1. Duplicate silhouette pictures of ani- 
mals and toys mounted on cards. 

2. Duplicate corresponding outline pic 
tures of above. 

3. Duplicate cutout figures of card 
board or wood. 

4. A few objects to match with the 
silhouettes and outlines. 

5. Simple animal or object form boards 
— one piece. 

6. Duplicate geometric forms of heavy 
cardboard. 

Step 1: Matching the forms. 

Step 2: Matching forms and duplicate 
outlines. 

7. Geometric form boards. Specifica- 
tions supplied on request. 


Ill. Matching Color and Form 


1. Duplicate geometric forms in differ- 
ent colors pasted on cards. 

2. Duplicate sets of colored toys and 
objects. 

3. Colored geometric form boards in 
three stages of difficulty. Specifications 
supplied on request. 

4. Full sets of plastic cookie cutters, 
heart, diamond, club, spade, in yellow, 
green, and red. Paint these twelve designs 
on a large board. The child matches the 
cutter to the corresponding design. 


Have child lay colored 
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5. Duplicate painted cans in different 


Fsizes. 


6. Geometric designs painted on large 
boards. Have child outline design with 
pegs of corresponding color. 


IV. Matching Objects 


1. Duplicate identical miniature toys— 
cars, boats, airplanes, dolls, balls, ducks, 


Fish, frogs, etc. 


2. Duplicate miniature toys of different 
design and size. 
3. Duplicate identical miniature objects. 


BSee color list. 


4. Duplicate objects of different design 
and size. 

5. Duplicates of familiar household ob- 
jects—cups, plates, spoons, forks, packages, 
cans of soup, fruit, vegetables, etc. 


V. Matching Pictures 

1. Duplicate sets of large pictures of 
identical objects and toys. 
2. Duplicate sets of smaller pictures of 
identical objects and toys. 
3. Duplicate sets of pictures of similar 
objects and toys differing in detail. 
4. Duplicate sets of pictures depicting 
a familiar experience. 

Suggestions for Procuring Pictures 
1. From cheap A.B.C. and color books. 
2. From wrappers of canned fruits, 
vegetables, juices, magazines, catalogues, 
paper picture dictionaries, children’s Old 
Maid cards. 
3. From cheap picture books, maga- 
zines, Sunday school leaflets. 
7 Use any of these for homemade picture 
otto. 


VI. Pictures and Objec's 
1, Matching miniature toys and objects 
with corresponding pictures. 
2. Matching pictures with familiar 
home and school equipment and clothing, 
le, piano, table, chair, stove, bed, cup- 


board, hat, coat, etc. 
VII. Grading According to Size 
1. Blocks. 


2. Geometric forms in wood and card- 
board, 


3. Painted cans. 

4. Balls. 

5. Hammer twenty-four thin headless 
nails into a board. Buy wooden button 
moulds in six sizes, four of each size, 
making four complete sets, red, blue, yel- 
low, green. Have the child grade the but- 
tons on the nails according to color and 
size. 

6. Similar boards can be made, using 
spools of different sizes. 


VIII. Form Boards, Jigsaws and 
Puzzles 


1. Animal form boards, one piece fit- 
ting into frame without backing. 

2. Geometric form boards; each form 
is one piece fitting into frame without back- 
ing. 

3. Animal form boards, several pieces, 
fitting into frame with backing. 

4. Wooden jigsaws made by pasting 
the animal pictures supplied by the Milk 
Foundation on plywood and cutting with a 
jigsaw. 

5. Tree, moon, and star form board. 
The tree is in seven horizontal pieces. The 
pieces stand out in relief on the board. 

6. House, trees, moon, and star form 
board in nine pieces all standing out in 
relief. This is a very attractive home-made 
board. It can be used in conjunction with 
the large colored-headed pegs supplied with 
many educational toys. These become peo- 
ple in the children’s play. 

7. Duck form board in relief. This 
board fits into a tray so that the four 
pieces can be removed and placed in up- 
right positions on the tray. Specifications 
for all these home-made form boards can 
be supplied. 


IX. Matching Texture 


1. Rough and smooth. Mount attrac- 
tive rough and smooth Christmas cards. 
Have child separate into piles. 

2. Use fur, wool, sandpaper, oilcloth, 
felt, silk, cotton, etc. Attractive cutouts 
can be made using these materials. Use 
two cards. Cut an object out of the center 


(See “Sense-Training,” page 42) 
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| Shall Always Remember Mrs. Smith 


By Marcaret G. ALDRED 


when I feel disheartened and the strains 

of the wireless fail to give me com- 
pany and the sounds of life outside the 
window bore me. I shall remember an 
ordinary woman—ordinary from the suc- 
cess point of view—and | shall take cour- 
age and go forward. 

I have called her Mrs. Smith, because 
there are thousands of such Mrs. Smiths 
leading unspectacular lives. Some are 
deaf and some are blind and some are not 
afflicted in any way and have failed in 
their lives. This Mrs. Smith is deaf. Nothing 
very odd in that. Old Mr. Brown is deaf 
and Mrs. Jones is very hard of hearing, 
but surely there are hearing appliances 
which would help them and not make them 
—yes I will say it—such a nuisance to 
their relatives and friends? Of course 
there are hearing aids but not everyone 
can benefit by them. Mrs. Smith is one. 

I met her five years ago when tired 
out with five years of Civil Defense duty. 
After Hitler had destroyed my home with 
a bomb and later burnt the furniture with 
an incendiary bomb, I| had to find a room 
in a London that was overcrowded and 
rooms at a premium. I thought then of 
Mrs. Smith, and being so tired I dismissed 
the idea at once even if she had a room for 
me. Why, she was deaf! I should have 
to shout, gesticulate and work myself into 
a fever of irritation, and I couldn’t be 
bothered. Incidentally that is a very typi- 
cal attitude towards the hard of hearing. 
But the housing position was growing criti- 
cal and I had to decide; and preparing to 
be a martyr I knocked on her door. After 
all, I thought, I need only say good morn- 
ing and good night and just be polite. That 
was five years ago. I’m still with Mrs. 
Smith. 

A dog barked furiously as I knocked at 
the door which was opened by a medium 
sized woman with a big smile of content 
on her face. The dog indicated quite 
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clearly that he intended to guard his mj 
tress. On Mrs. Smith’s face was none 
the sometimes suspicious look of the d 
or the strained appearance of one tryj 
to hear. No, she could lipread. 


That was the beginning of a firm frieng 


ship despite a difference of nearly 30 ye 

in our ages, with admiration on my gi 
for a woman who thinks that she has do 
nothing worth doing with her life. Taki 
hearing for granted I marvel at such 
thought, and wonder if under similar q 
cumstances I could have done half wh 
she has done or done it a quarter so weé 

Mrs. Smith—Ellen Brown, she was the 
—has been deaf since the age of 13. Vis 
to hospitals, followed by treatments, 
proved of no use to her. Before deafne 
closed in she had played the piano ¢ 
could sing quite well, and she had won 
scholarship despite increasing difficulty j 
hearing the teacher at school. 

Ellen’s mother was a widow and 
was no money to compensate a child f 
such a great loss as her hearing. 
was no carriage to take her for outings! 
amuse her. No money to keep her supplie 
with books or toys to pass the silent hour 
No, it was the close of a period for t 
child. For wages of one shilling a mont 


she was apprenticed to a dressmaker, aml 


when she had finished her full apprentice 
ship she joined her mother in a high clas 
dressmaking business. Intelligence, per 
verance and a high ideal of craftsmanshi 
were bred in her. There was no slovenl 
work, no task shirked. 

She began to teal: herself to lipre 
“After all,” she told me, “people use th 
same words again and again. Their © 
cabulary is usually limited. Their eyes a! 
face also express their feelings.” That! 
quite true, but it takes a deaf person 
know it. Often I have made a trite repli 


_to something Mrs. Smith has said and 


though she has been bent over the kitché 
sink the right answer has come back. Sif 
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knew almost by instinct what I was going 
to say. 

Ellen married and was left a widow with 
achild of two. The end of the 1914-1918 
war saw the rise of the ready made cloth- 
ing industry and the end of high class 
dressmaking. The landed gentry had no 
money and were forced to ask for cheaper 
work, but Mrs. Smith and her mother re- 


§ fused to do shoddy work. They gave up 


and started a boarding house. There was 
nothing but hard work, constant worry, 
and a daughter to educate. The years 
passed. Her mother died and the 1939 
war broke. Her daughter joined the Ser- 
vices, and single-handed and amid the 
bombing Mrs. Smith did her duty. She 
entertained girls from the Services, and 
she never lost hope. ow 

Her faithful dog, BILLIKIN 
who acts as her ears, 
would bark when 
the guns went her- 
alding a blitz and 
Mrs. Smith would 
take what she con- 
sidered necessary 
precautions, at the 
same time never 
forgetting her 


room became a com- 
munal shelter in which after a_ blitz 
she dispensed cups of tea. On one never- 
to-be-forgotten occasion during a dreadful 
bombing raid she unconsciously lessened 
the tension by walking about with a large 
saucepan on her head for protection. 

Now at 65 she is enjoying a modicum 
of peace. Her life has been unspectacular 
perhaps. Ordinary perhaps? But its very 
normality lends it courage. She belongs 
toa Church Guild and attends the lectures 
and lantern slide talks and any entertain- 
ment, and mingles with the church sister- 
hood. On the annual day trip to the sea 
Mrs. Smith is there taking in every view 
and enjoying every little thing that hear- 
ing people take for granted. 

Occasionally she goes to a cinema if the 
film is good and sometimes she visits a 


BROWNIE 


By BertHAa MILLER 


TACTILE PLEASURE 


I love the silken feel of fur, 
The soft caress of feathered 
wings; 
For though they speak with 
silent tongues, 
They tell my fingers pleas- 
ant things. 
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theatre and enjoys it. She is tremendously 
interested in all world affairs, and being 
in a world without distraction in her mind 
she literally memorizes all the news. Books 
and particularly picture magazines enthrall 
her for hours, while a good encyclopedia 
keeps her occupied for days. A good talk 
is a joy to her. But here I would say to 
all who visit deaf people: Don’t be nervous 
with a deaf person. They sense it and 
get confused. We have grown so slovenly 
with our speech and talk so quickly and 
use so much slang we must think a little 
before talking to a person who lipreads. 
It is good for us too. 

Travel is a joy to Mrs. Smith. I re- 
member going to Belgium with her and 
her daughter two years ago. Quietly she 
read about the 
places we should 
visit so as not to 
bother us with too 
many questions, 
and also because 
she was immensely 
interested and 
pleased to be going 
abroad. She took 
the keenest interest 
in all we saw and 
saw many things we 
missed because our 
ears were busy elsewhere. 

But do be patient with lipreaders. 
Speak slowly and form your words and look 
the person full in the face and stand in a 
good light and don’t keep a cigarette dang- 
ling in your mouth. I once turned off the 
sound in a television play and tried to 
lipread the actors and actresses. It was an 
utter failure. They were using words not 
in everyday use. Try to use easily formed 
words. It does not matter how long they 
are—lipreaders agree that long ones are 
more easily understood than short ones— 
but they must be familiar. Mrs. Smith de- 
lights in using long words and takes the 
trouble to ask if she has pronounced them 
correctly. 

And remember lipreaders “see” things 

(See “Mrs. Smith,” page 42) 
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The Volta Review 


"A New Audio-Visual Aid for Speech 


For the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 


By Anita CAVANAGH 


hearing, as well as instructors of 

normal children, always keep one 
goal before them: teaching for effective 
citizenship in a democracy. The acousti- 
cally handicapped child who can speak in- 
telligibly, lipread fluently and with keen 
understanding, make good use of his resi- 
dual hearing, and speak and write in na- 
tural, correct language, has an easier path 
toward effective citizenship. 

For the last few years several instructors 
at Junior High School 47, New York City, 
have had the opportunity of using a new 
audio-visual instrument,” which was de- 
veloped by a former member of the faculty. 
This instrument was designed to supple- 
ment and enrich previously used materials 
and techniques in teaching speech, lipread- 
ing, and language. 

The development of the appliance was 
the result of a two-fold search. First, 
some means was sought for capturing the 
interest of the deaf and hard of hearing 
pupils without continuing to use the same 
traditional materials day after day for drill 
work. The second objective was some 
method whereby the actual process of cor- 
recting speech errors could be speeded up, 
so that undesirable, halting speech could 
be eliminated or greatly improved. We 
have found that the Chromovox, by cap- 
turing and holding the interest of the 
pupils, provides a motivating force that 
makes them alert, eager and receptive. 

Many analyses of the faulty speech pro- 
duction and slow rate of speaking by the 
deaf. have been made. Results frequently 
have shown that their speech is often far 
slower than normal because the poor habits 
of faulty breathing, slow, labored articula- 
tion, and poor phrasing are not cleared up 


‘8 EACHERS of the deaf and hard of 


*The Chromovox—devised by Herman R. Goldberg, 
Director of Special Education, Rochester, New York 
formerly teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing, 
J.H.S. 47, New York City. 


early in the children’s training. The deaf 
frequently pause unnecessarily between 
words, and sometimes between syllables of 
the same word. In spite of the teacher's 


use of natural language and normal tempo,} s 


the necessary slower pace during drill ex 
ercises sometimes fosters this poor habit 
of breathing at the wrong time and slowing 
up speech. When errors in drill sessions 
are noted, the teacher must take enough 
time and use all available avenues to effect 
better response. These include tactile, 
visual, and auditory means, either separate. 
ly or in combination. When many error 
have to be corrected, there are necessarily 
many pauses and some delay in continuity 
of expression. 

The Chromovox provides opportunity for 
increasing the rate of speech, a_ prime 
requisite for improved rhythm, phrasing, 
and intelligibility. Relying on some of the 
traditional methods of sound correction, 
the Chromovox speeds up the process of 
self-correction with electrically controlled 
color signals for breath, voiced, and nasal 
sounds, a moving tape containing illustra 
ted words that are being taught, and 4 
group audio system that makes speech 
training much like learning through a talk 
ing movie. _ The speech, language, and lip. 
reading material is printed on tapes which 
are electrically driven through a viewing 
screen. Using a variable speed control de 
vice, the teacher can regulate the speed of 
the reels. As the pupil develops better 
speech, the increase in the rate of move 
ment of the reels is a definite sign of prog: 
ress to him. 


How We Have Used This Instrument 


For Speech Training 

To provide rapid drill on breath, voiced, 
and nasal sound groups, we use the blue, 
red, and brown light signals without the 
speech reels. The teacher asks the pupil 
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to watch the colored lights and repeat the 
sequence he sees, e.g.: Tell the pupil the 
drill is on P-B-M. Press the buttons illumi- 
nating the blue and then the red signals. 
The pupil says, “p—bu.” Then press blue, 
blue, red, brown. Child says “p—p—bu— 
mmm.” Repeating with many combina- 
tions at gradually increasing rates gives 
the child very rapid, concrete drill on 
changing from breath to voiced to nasal 
sounds, and helps to automatize this basic 


.| function of normal speech. 


2. The babbling reel presents material 
requiring rapid articulation of bubububu, 
dudududu and gugugugu voiced sounds 
with meaningful illustrated words follow- 
ing each babbling group. This reel has 
served as a valuable warm-up drill at the 
beginning of the lesson, and also offers 
concrete help in correcting falsetto voice. 
3. Other speech reels contain carefully 
graded illustrated vocabulary followed by 
words without pictures for further drill. 
4. The light signals also help to show 
correct syllable length in longer words, 
eg., if the pupil holds the long vowel in 
the word “barber” too long and says bar— 
ber, a quick double flashing of the red 
correction signals shows the correct sylla- 
ble length. 

5, A “cho-cho” light signal is especial- 
ly helpful for improving the ever trouble- 
some “ch” sound. 


Por Lipreading 

1. The material on the reels is used for 
supplementary drill in lipreading. For sin- 
gle word clues we stop the reel in a posi- 
tion where only one picture or word ap- 
pears on the screen. Using the clue word 
in a sentence, the child is asked to repeat 
the sentence, answer the questions, or per- 
form the command. 
2. For choice of clue words, the reel 
can be stopped with the viewing area at 
the widest position, thereby permitting 
three or four clue pictures to be viewed at 
one time. Using one of the pictures as a 
clue word, the child is asked to point to 
the picture used in the sentence and re- 
peat the complete thought. 
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3. Through association of ideas, it is 
possible to build a little story around two 
or three clue pictures, using all the pic- 
tures on the screen in the same little story. 

4. The ability to change these clue pic- 
tures rapidly offers another approach to 
developing quickness and alertness of mind 
in lipreading. 

For Language Drill 

1. Through use of the attractive lan- 
guage reels, many language constructions 
can be clarified and made very concrete, 
e.g., in the language reel on the present 
progressive tense, there is an illustration of 
a boy running on the street. The pupil is 
encouraged to use the correct form, “The 
boy is running.” By closing the doors on 
the viewing screen, action completed is 
signified, and the pupil is encouraged to 
say, “The boy ran.” 

2. Other language reels are used for 
general conversation, verb tense drills, spe- 
cific language principles, and categories, 
such as foods, occupations, animals, etc. 

3. Through frequent drill on the same 
material, pupils meet their sound, word, 
phrase, and language ‘“friends” and use 
them in: continual review until automati- 
zation is assured. 

4. Several teachers have constructed 
original speech and language sequences 
because they felt the need to help a particu- 
lar group in a special way. 

For Acoustic Training 

1. By adjusting the doors on the screen 
to a narrow opening, one picture is viewed 
at a time. Using the group amplifier, the 
teacher says the word and the child repeats 
what he heard through his earphones. In- 
put levels and volume build-up can be 
selectively controlled for each pupil. 

2. For building up a hearing vocabu- 
lary, the doors on the screen can be opened 
to permit two, four, or six pictures to ap- 
pear at one time. Using the “seeing-hear- 
ing” method, drilling on all the words in 
the group, and then employing hearing 
alone, pupils are encouraged to select the 


one word spoken. 
(See “Audio-Visual,” page 40) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


NE of my favorite books is Bartlett’s 
Quotations, the 1948 edi- 

tion, edited by Christopher Morley 
and Louella D. Everett. It is surely one of 
the books to be cast away with on a desert 
island, for there is a little of everything in 
it, from John Donne to Ogden Nash, and 
from Plato to Karl Marx, and you can open 
it at any page and find something interest- 
ing. Also, if a tag end of something in- 
teresting is knocking about in your mind, 
and you cannot recall either the name of it 
or the name of its author; cannot, perhaps, 
even remember exactly how it goes, ten to 
one you can find it in Bartlett, along with 
a great deal of additional information that 
makes your half forgotten excerpt quite 
fascinating. 

I was sitting here just now, thinking 
about several letters I have had to deal 
with this past week, and an old poem came 
into my mind. I could not remember the 
name of it, and I had no idea who wrote 
it, but I remembered seeing it on many 
parlor tables when I was a little girl. It 
was a thin, ornately bound and illustrated 
volume with gilt edges, and it lay beside, 
or on top of, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
illustrated by Gustave Doré. When I went 
calling with my mother, I would turn over 
the pages of Paradise Lost, shuddering at 
the dreadful Doré paintings, and then, in 
desperation, I would turn to the other 
book. It was also a poem, and until I was 
well grown I disliked all poetry indis- 
criminately, but at least it was a change 
from Milton, and I read it so often that 
I retained some lines of it all through the 
years. It began: 

Backward, turn backward, O Time in your flight; 
Make me a child again, just for tonight....... 
Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years! 
I am so weary of toil and tears— 

Toil without recompense, tears al] in vain— 
Take them and give me my childhood again! 

While it is easy to believe, nowadays. 
that the world is steadily going from bad 
to worse, as I read those lines after having 
forgotten them for years, I seemed to see 


some evidence of improvement in the sta 
of affairs. For I found myself bursting 
into ribald laughter at this passional 
sentimentality; and yet when it was fir 
published in, as I now discover wit 
stupefaction, the Saturday Evening Pog 
it was probably considered a very moving 
and right minded poem. 


I don’t believe any sane person woul 
like to live his childhood over again. | 
am sure I would not; and those who, like 
me, were growing steadily deafer during 
adolescence, can have no wish to retum 
to those days. I have the deepest sympe 
thy for adolescents and for young men ané 
women who are losing their hearing, o 
have recently lost their hearing, and ar 
endeavoring not only to get adjusted & 
life but also to cope with their parents who 
may, in mistaken sympathy, be making the 
whole business unnecessarily difficult. 


Starting Out in Life 


I am always glad to hear from the young 
people themselves, and when I receive 4 
letter from the mother or father of one d 
them, I often wish I could be in direet 
touch with the boy or girl the anxious 
parent is writing about. 


Only the other day, I had to answer a 
letter from a father who is deeply disturbed 
about his young deaf daughter. As I read 
what he said about her, I wished I might 
hear the girl’s side of it. He wrote: 


We live in a small town of about seven 
thousand inhabitants and there are no 
large business firms or offices where she 
can work. She wants something to do, 
Her older sister has married and left home. 
The girls and boys her own age that she 
grew up with are all married and gone. 
She needs some social life, but 1 am ata 
loss to know what to do and how. Coull 
you find a position for her in your organt 
zation? I am inclosing a picture of mj 
daughter. Any suggestions you have 
offer will be greatly appreciated. 
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I answered this letter somewhat as 
follows: 

“You have a problem to face, and I can 
well understand your anxiety and bewilder- 
ment. Your daughter is a lovely and in- 
telligent girl, and you have given her many 
You want her to 
be happy, but you do not quite know how 


to secure her happiness. She is lonely, she 
* wants sornething to do, and in your home 


town there are not many business op- 


} portunities for her, nor other deaf people 


for her to go about with. 

“The deaf have a strong tendency to 
flock together, especially after they leave 
school and are out in the world on their 
own. In a large city they often form 
clubs and get together socially. This is 
true even of the orally taught deaf, who do 
not always find social life easy among 
hearing people. 

“Your chief problem, as you yourself 
see, is to find a job for your daughter, or 
encourage her to find one for herself. 
(This would be best, for, after all, she is 
twenty-four years old, and presumably has 
had enough experience to be ready to 
stand on her own feet.) If she has some- 
thing to do that will use her talents and 
energies, she will be much more content. 


“How Can a Deaf Person Earn?” 


“But you give us no information to go 
upon in advising you. You do not tell us 
whether she has been trained in any mar- 
ketable skill. You do not tell us what she 
likes to do, what she habitually does from 
choice to fill her leisure—hobbies are a 
great help in determining an individual’s 
abilities. Yet, without telling us anything 
whatever about her that would justifiy us 
in paying her a salary, or even giving her 
a volunteer job, you ask us to find a place 
for her on our staff, and base the request 
merely on the fact of her deafness. 

“Has your daughter been trained for any 
kind of work? Office work? Office ma- 
chinery? Laboratory work? Library re- 
search? Domestic science? Art? Is there 
anything she particularly likes to do and 
wants to do? Has she any special talent 
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which would respond to further training? 
The deaf and the hard of hearing are en- 
gaged in all sorts of occupations, and are 
proving themselves able and reliable work- 
ers. But where this is the case, they are doing 
something they have learned to do well. 
You are doing your daughter a disservice 
in trying to sell her handicap instead of 
her abilities. Surely she has some ability 
that is salable or that, with further train- 
ing, would become salable. 

“Stop thinking so much about her deaf- 
ness. Think of her as an _ individual. 
Think positively and constructively. Name 
over the things she can do and likes to do. 
If she has not had sufficient training along 
any special line to get a living by it, pro- 
cure more training for her—first finding 
out, of course, whether the idea is interest- 
ing to her. It does not matter whether she 
actually has to earn her living; for her 
own self respect she must have some work 
to do. She must feel necessary and im- 
portant to somebody, and the best possible 
way to feel necessary and important is to 
find out that somebody is willing to pay 
for her services. 

“This may seem like a commercial way 
to look at it; but it goes straight to the 
heart of the matter. What a handicapped 
individual needs more than anything is self 
assurance; and few things in this world 
provide self assurance more definitely than 
a pay check.” 

The Deaf Not the Only Lonely Ones 


I did a lot of preaching up there, and it 
disturbs me a bit, for an anxious father 
shouldn’t be preached at any more than a 
deaf daughter should be worried about. 
I find myself turning with relief to a letter 
I had several months ago, after we pub- 
lished several communications in_ this 
column about the loneliness of deaf and 
hard of hearing persons. The writer of 
the letter is not herself deaf, but is the 
mother of a deaf child, and a regular 
reader of the VoLTa REvIEW. 

Dear Molly Mather: 

You are to be congratulated on your 

discussion in the March, 1950, VoLTa 
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Review, for you give us a lot of good 
ideas. I have thought about it and re-read 
it several times. But isn’t it rather selfish 
of hard of hearing people to think they 
have a priority on loneliness? Nearly 
everyone is lonely at some time or other. 
I, even I, was lonely one Easter morning 
in Oklahoma City about twelve years ago. 
I was walking down the crowded streets 
with my brother. He had just been 
divorced and gone bankrupt, and | had 
just been jilted, and neither of us could 
offer any comfort to the other. We were 
in the downtown section of the city, with 
thousands of people all around us, and we 
were both lonely. When people say to me, 
“Don’t you get lonesome out here in the 
woods?” I’d sound silly telling them about 
the time I was really alone and miserable; 
they wouldn’t understand. 

I don’t believe people in love are lone- 
some, or people with a real religion, or 
people with something to do. Is it that 
the degree of lonesomeness has something 
to do with laziness? It seems to be a case 
of doing or not doing, and I don’t believe 
that the degree of deafness has very much 
bearing. (Oh, I am being unkind— hav- 
ing ears that hear!) 

What do I do to keep from getting lone- 
some out here? There is, of course, the 
daily routine: the dozen diapers, the three 
meals, the five pots of coffee to drip and 
serve, the typing of Carroll’s letters and 
reports before: the morning’s mail goes out 
at 10, the planning of meals, and the 
incessant necessity of keeping Mrs. Honey- 
cutt busy. Mrs. Honeycutt is my helper. 
and she gets nervous if she runs out of 
something to do. 

I usually do the cooking and child tend- 
ing and the main items of housekeeping. 
Mrs. Honeycutt doesn’t know that beds 
should be swept under, and | wouldn't 
hurt her feelings, not as long as I live. 
Given the choice of the sun coming up in 
the morning or Mrs. Honeycutt coming 
up the drive, I’d take Mrs. H. But a person 
could get lonesome with Mrs. Honeycutt 
around. Her English is basic and her com- 
ments limited to set phrases, so it is useless 
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to ask her anything because I know 
advance what she will say. Carroll 
minds me that I did not hire her for 
companion, and yet with all 1 
contradictions I find her companionabl 
and necessary. 

When she is gone, the children come 
from school, and there isn’t time for mug 
except a baseball game or a bicycle rid 
or a volleyball tournament. I believe 
hold the record for being able to keep 
turn at bat and cook supper at the sa 
time. Sometimes the supper suffers, b 
we are all so hungry that it doesn’t matter, 

Then the children are always early 
bed—and then My Day begins. I becom 
the world’s most unpublished authoress 
the promising young dress designer, t 
crochet queen—still on the basic steps {o 
beginners — the expert knitter, the legi 
adviser on Federal Aid for Wildlife 
Restoration. Or I quietly run over m 
voice exercises in my mind. This doesn} 
help my singing, but it doesn’t awaken the 
children, either. And then I read, read, 
read, until the light gets to dancing out 0 
the bed lamp, and then I lie and listen t 
the radio if I can find something worth 
hearing, which is seldom. And if I ever 
get to feeling like a poor babe in the woods, 
I think of what a swell guy Carroll is. 

I suppose the above would seem t 
indicate that the way not to be lonesome 
is to have Carroll and six children, and! 
do not offer to share them. But I haw 
found that a big help in keeping busy ant 
happy is to write letters, and | suppost 
that in writing about my family I am shar 
ing them. 

GWEN PERKINS 
Red Dirt Refuge 
Bellwood, La. 

The real secret of being happy and né 
being lonesome, as you have learned, Mrs 
Perkins, is to keep yourself occupied and 
keep interested in somebody besides your 
self. And if anybody among my readet 
has any additional recipes, I shall be glad 
to, hear them. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


OST of the correspondents in the 
; M various roundabouts from which 


these letters are selected are par- 
ents. Their children range in age from 
about sixteen months to well over 21 years. 
The degree of hearing loss of the children 
of whom they write ranges from moderate 
to extremely severe. The children, for the 
most part, have attended or are attending 
schools for the deaf, and/or schools for 
those with normal hearing. The excerpts 
this month have in common only two 
things: they are about children with hear- 
ing losses, and those children now attend 
schools for hearing pupils. Several of the 
letters were written before the end of the 
last school year. 


Elizabeth *“‘Holds Her Own” 


Elizabeth has been attending a local pub- 
lic school for about three of her 12 years. 
She has a severe hearing loss but wears a 
hearing aid. 

Elizabeth has no trouble making friends. 
She is by nature gregarious and just now 
is in the teen age stage where friends are 
much more important than mere parents. 
Family activities at the weekends are just 
to be endured until she can rush happily 
back to school on Monday mornings. We 
have always encouraged group activities 
for her, but I really don’t think it has made 
much difference. She makes friends easily 
by her own happy, fun-loving, sociable 
disposition, and remains loyal to them, and 
they to her. More than one teacher has told 
me that one sure way for her to get black 
looks from the class is to scold Elizabeth! 

The teacher she has had for the past two 
terms seemed to help her in many ways. 
She found that Elizabeth was rather tense 
about reciting in class or taking part in 
oral activities, and by taking an easy-going 
attitude and leaving her alone for a while, 
got her to the point where she could enter 
into such things easily and naturally. She 
even had a small speaking part in the class 


play. The teacher also made a conscious 
effort to prepare her for Junior High 
School by making her entirely responsible 
for her work, without any extra help or 
explanation. She told me that by the end 
of the term she could honestly say that at 
the end of a day she had done absolutely 
nothing that was especially for Elizabeth’s 
benefit. The class was so large that she had 
to give such things as spelling dictation 
with less than ordinary care and explana- 
tion. Yet Elizabeth was still able to hold 
her own in the top section of the class. We 
felt this was a triumph for both of them. 

Her activities are sports and folk danc- 
ing. She plays kickball, baseball, basket- 
ball, tennis, pingpong—she plays anything 
going on on the playground with unlim- 
ited enthusiasm. Anything that interferes 
is just sheer waste of time. She is captain 
of the basketball team and placed second 
in an interschool pingpong tournament. 

Dancing is still her main passion. They 
do a great deal of it in the schools and 
it is included as part of the Girl Scout pro- 
gram. Recently a specialist was brought 
in to coach the Scout troops for a special 
display. The leader of Elizabeth’s troop 
told her that one of the girls was deaf and 
might have to be eliminated. After practice 
was over, the leader chucklingly declared 
that the specialist never did discover which 
girl was deaf. On another occasion during 
a particularly rugged practice session of 
a new dance, the director stopped the pho- 
nograph and said, “There is only one girl 
in this room who is dancing in time to the 
music and she is the only one who can’t 
hear it.” Maybe Elizabeth keeps the rhythm 
more accurately because she has less dis- 
traction. 


Mrs. D. H. LeP., El Cerrito, Calif. 


“Experimental Deafness” 


Ladye is 7, wears a hearing aid, and has 
parents who are dealing with the present 
and looking to the future. 
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While I read the discussions on mar- 
riage, I was reminded of my experience 
with experimental deafness. The term “ex- 
perimental deafness” is a little misleading 
because while you do this experiment you 
are only slightly hard of hearing. How- 
ever, it is enough to give you a vivid in- 
sight into the inside goings-on of a person 
that doesn’t hear. If you have personal in- 
centive to learn the problems of an acous- 
tically handicapped person, it doesn’t take 
much imagination to compare your own 
feelings and problems with the ones a per- 
son would have hearing much less, a per- 
son who couldn’t take the cotton out of his 
ears. 


When I did this experiment we used 
wax-impregnated cotton ear plugs called 
“flints.” I don’t know where you would 
buy them but I imagine at a drugstore. 
We stopped up our ears with these plugs 
one morning and didn’t tell anyone what 
we had done. We wore them for twenty- 
four hours, taking notes every thirty min- 
utes on how we felt, what was happening 
to us, and our reactions. It was truly un- 
forgettable. I say that, and, on the other 
hand, I remember how much I had almost 
forgotten when I did the same thing a year 
later. 


I felt it would be a valuable kind of 
thing to know about as we think ahead to 
the time when our deaf and hard of hear- 
ing children think of marriage. I hope that 
my future son-in-law will want that kind 
of understanding of Ladye’s problems and 
will be interested in doing this periodical- 
ly, if he is a hearing person. Of course, 
a deafened person would know those 
things, and in this empathy lies the great 
attraction among the deaf. I know how 
much it helps parents and even intend to 
use it when my hearing daughter reaches 
the age, and she will, when she needs a 
personal kind of insight into Ladye’s prob- 
lem. It seems to me that marriage is basi- 
cally between personalities, hearing or not. 
The special problems that a hearing loss 
brings to any situation must be met, and 
can be, with understanding on both sides. 
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Stanley “Is Actually Gregarious” 


Stanley, 18, is hard of hearing, has wo 
a hearing aid for more than two yea 
and entered a school for the hearing whe 
he started junior high school. 


Stanley has seemed to blossom out thi 
year. He has grown to nearly a height @ 
6 feet and has become quite robust. I fed 
so proud and happy with each new accom 
plishment of his. Perhaps for his age lev¢ 
they are not spectacular, but judging him 
as an individual and his particular pro} 
lem (as all parents should), he has don 
very well. People are too often prone 
judge children chronologically rather tha 
individually. He was more sheltered, ang 
for a greater period of time, than a hear 
ing child; yet I have watched for every op 
portunity for his greater independence an 
self confidence, as time has gone by, 
Growth of confidence in himself promptel 
my faith in him. Of course, there wer 
times when, in letting him go off on his 
own, I felt some apprehension, but my 
better judgment overruled my fears. I re 
member when he first entered school with 
hearing children (junior high). Many: 
night I lay awake wondering how he would 
adjust and how he would ever make his 
bicycle trip of 2144 miles through trafic 
to school. But every new accomplishment 
broadens children’s confidence and conse 
quently their adjustment and personality! 


Stanley has become an excellent driver. 
He is quite a level-headed lad and uses 
good judgment about things. He obtained 
his driver’s license some months ago. He 
drives well and is lacking in the usual teem 
age dare-devil tactics. He even throws it 
a word of advice and correction for me 
when I am driving. The officer at the mo 
tor vehicle department said that record: 
prove that the most outstanding record it 
driving is held by the deaf and hard ol 
hearing. The only special recommendation 
is that they have a rear vision mirror. 

He is holding his own in school work 
and intends to go to summer school. He 
wants very much to attend U.C.L.A., and 
having made two C’s, he wants very mucl 
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to bring those grades up to have a B aver- 
age for college entrance. He also wishes 
to find part-time work this summer. He 
has added wood shop to his hobby of air- 
plane model building. Being quite an ac- 
complished swimmer, he is building him- 
self a surf-board for use this summer. 

The outstanding event this year occured 
in January when Stanley became a United 
States citizen. I had postponed this step 
until a time when I felt he would fully un- 
derstand and appreciate the language and 
meaning of the experience. He did well 
in answering routine, preliminary ques- 
tions regarding U. S. history. Only once 
did I repeat a question given him. 

J am overwhelmed at the progress in his 
social adjustment during the past year and 
a half. He has actually become gregarious. 
He loves it when we have company at home 
and usually assumes the role of host. He 
has no qualms about entering into conver- 
sation with anyone. I will say that when 
he is among the hard of hearing or deaf 
he is completely relaxed; when he is with 
hearing people he does well but is con- 
stantly on his toes. The challenge is great- 
er in that situation. I recall the time when 
in spite of all my efforts Stanley would shy 
away from people and would hardly talk at 
all when others were around. Then as his 
ability to express himself improved, he 
seemed to open up and talk more and 
more. At about that time some relatives 
were staying with us. At the dinner table 
when Stanley talked nearly incessantly, one 
of them remarked several times that I 
should teach him not to talk so much at 
the table. I tried to explain my elation that 
at last my son could speak and that there 
was no longer restraint and frustration. 
That is one of the many things people not 
connected with the problem do not under- 
stand. When I read how talkative some of 
your children have become I feel that joy 
with you. By the way, an excellent means 
of noting progress is by making periodic 
recordings of your children’s speech. If 
any of you have the opportunity to do so, 

urge it strongly. ha 


Mrs. R. P., Califoritia. 
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Johnita “Just Likes People” 


Johnita gets rythm and accent from her 
hearing aid which she has worn for a 
couple of years. She is 18 and a student 
in the local high school. 


Dr. Spock’s article was most interesting 
and seems to confirm my abiding convic- 
tion that the one-room rural school is still 
the ideal place of education. Unfortunate- 
ly this setup shows up a mediocre teacher 
like an x-ray, and, excellence in any pro- 
fession being rare, it is‘of course not too 
practical. I would also like to make note 
of the fact that Johnita remembers with 
great clarity the material covered during a 
year of out-and-out project work (4th 
grade I think). Her arithmetic up through 
the grades was apparently so pointless that 
I finally gave her a checking account— 
which improved things with surprising 
speed. She is suffering another slump in 
her practical math course in High School. 
I think an account book for the running 
expenses of the car might help. 

Under this same heading comes travel. 
What Patty and Rad are getting from those 
trips will never fade out simply because 
they aren’t “drilled” on it. Now don’t be 
discouraged, mothers, because you can’t 
whisk your kids across the continent. A 
“trip” to the zoo, a day spent in the coun- 
try, at a farm, in the woods, on a fishing 
jaunt, or a trip to the city with streetcar 
rides, a ferryboat trip, etc., has the same 
quality of stimulation and the same teach- 
ing possibilities for a young deaf child. 
It is there for whatever price you can af- 
ford and for however much time you can 
spend. And, if the busy, over-worked 
schools are not able to provide it, then it 
is one thing that the parents can contrib- 
ute. 

Mrs. de R., Johnita’s friends don’t seem 
to be catalogued according to handicaps. 
She likes people with a sense of humor, and 
she likes—oh, shucks! being Johnita, anal- 
ysis is not possible. She just likes people. 
She has intellectual friends who are at- 
tracted by her warmth and zest, apparently, 

(See “Parents,” page 38) 
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Tribute To Mother 


A True Story from Australia 
By Ernest WHITLEY 


O calamity could destroy Mother’s 
spirit. Even though the 

increasing deafness of Son added 
greatly to the burden of her widowhood, 
she faced worry and distress without 
flinching. 

Beneath the dark hair, Mother’s brow 
remained serene, enhancing the warmth of 
her candid grey eyes and the kindly, pleas- 
ant features. Though her tongue may 
sometimes have been a little too forthright, 
it could also be amusingly witty. Those 
who gained her friendship gained her love 
and they, in turn, were her loyal friends 
throughout her life. 

Extremely active herself, Mother was 
exasperated to wrath by procrastination, 
so that instead of wasting time in useless 
lamentation for Son’s lost years of training 
as a tradesman, she sought employment 
more suited to his changed condition. She 
found it on a big sheep station in northern 
New South Wales, and the 700 miles seemed 
half the world away until she began to 
receive his cheerful letters. Then she knew 
she had chosen well for her only son. 

With the passing years her grief for him 
grew less acute, but always her hope for 
the miracle that would bring his eventual 
cure, remained unquenched. Nor did she 
rest in her search for a suitable hearing 
aid. On the rare occasions when Son com- 
plained it was always of the trouble he 
was having with his instrument. The 
broiling summer heat and his own perspira- 
tion often put the aid out of action when 
he had most need of it. Besides, his days 
were mostly spent on horseback and he 
found it difficult to carry the cumbersome 


‘instrument with the heavy separate batteries 


—the only type available at that time. 


‘These troubles were Mother’s troubles, too, 
and they were the spurs which were for- 
ever driving her to fresh efforts. 


She even went to see a professional for- 


tune-teller, hoping she might receive an in 
dication of his eventual cure. Imagine 
her joy on being told that her son’s hand. 
cap would be remedied before he reached 
forty years of age! Such was her haste 
to send him the tidings that she wrote, 
Dear Son, 

I have just returned home after seeing Miss 
M. Among other things, she told me your hear 
ing would be restored before you are forty. Oh, 
my dear, I do hope she is right! Anything can 
happen in ten years, and she is said to be ver 
gifted in her predictions. Perhaps you are laugh 
ing at your mother’s folly, but time will tell— 

Son did not laugh, for the prophecy 
revived his own long dormant hope, and 
he read that part of the letter to his room. 
mate. 

Curly laughed. “Wouldn’t that be won 
derful!” he said derisively. Then, seeing 
the disappointment on his friend’s face, he 
added soberly, 

“Cheer up, Pal. Miracles still happen. 
Look, I knew a feller who'd gone dumb 
through a fright he’d had. He got his 
speech back, one day, when he was thrown 
from his horse. And, gosh, you should 
have heard what he said!” 

“Give me my boots, and saddle the wild: 
est colt you can find,” Son ordered, laugh: 
ing. From then until Curly left the Sta 
tion, it remained a source of badinage be- 
tween them. Far from being a joke to 
Mother, it increased her hope for the mira 
cle and when, two years later, she found 
the remedy, she failed to recognize it as 
such. Her discovery was a class where 
lipreading was taught in the evening, and 
she wrote to Son to tell him of it and to 


beg him to join her in Melbourne so that f 


he could take a course of the lessons. 
Son demurred, pointing out the danger 
of losing his employment during the de 


pression. It was the early Thirties and § 


employmer: was at its lowest ebb, but 
Mother feared the breadline much less than 
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she feared the danger which faced her 
loved one. On his last holiday with her 
she had been saddened to find him subdued 
and moody and nearly totally deaf. So 
for months she pleaded with him, and 
finally he consented to take the risk. Both 
were surprised and delighted when his em- 
ployer gave him three months payless leave, 
but by the time he reached Melbourne the 
lipreading school had closed for the long 
summer vacation. For nearly two months, 
while he waited for the school to reopen, 
Son searched for employment. Through 
those unhappy days Mother remained 
staunch in her belief of the value of lip- 
reading. Not that she yet realized its 
splendid possibilities, but she saw in it the 
one hope of keeping Son’s mind keen and 
alert. The very persistence of her faith 
quieted his fears and gave him new heart. 
By the time the lessons were begun Son 
was determined to master the art. 

Shortly after the second lesson (the stu- 
dents were given one each week) a visitor 
to Mother rashly cast doubt on the value 
of lipreading and, worse, on Son’s ability 
to become proficient at it. 

“If,” Mother retorted, “you can learn 
to read Chinese as quickly as my son will 
learn to lipread, I'll pay for the lessons.” 

Then, with her lips tightly closed, she 
sat stiffly straight in her low chair and 
stared at him with challenging eyes. Per- 
haps the visitor saw the hurt there, too, 
for he not only failed to accept the offer 
but soon took his leave. It was as well 
that he did not accept, for on the day 
after Son had had his fourth lesson he 
received a telegram from his employer 
saying that he was needed at the Station 
and must return or lose his job. With 
no alternative, Son replied, promising his 
arrival early the following week, and re- 
turned to his lipreading practice with a 
heavy heart. But not for long. Mother 
again proved her wisdom by suggesting 
that he enquire at the City Public Library 
for books on lipreading. This he did and 
from one of them, by Edward B. Nitchie, 
he copied the lessons and the supplemen- 
tary work and carried them to the country. 


* 
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There were plenty of willing helpers back 
at the station, but tackling something al- 
most as difficult as acquiring a new lan- 
guage, after only four lessons and with 
only untrained assistants, might easily have 
defeated Son in short order. But with 
Mother’s letters to spur him on, and his 
own desperate eagerness to learn, he per- 
sisted through the months, and in time he 
became a proficient lipreader and an en- 
thusiastic disciple of the art. 

It was a proud Mother who walked be- 
side Son a few years later. They were 
in a city street and as she walked six 
talked, until someone behind her said, “Ex- 
cuse me.” She turned to find herself face 
to face with a stranger, but Son had 
turned, too, and he instantly recognized 
his old friend Curly. 

“Look,”’ Curly said, relieved, “I’ve been 
following you for quite a while, wondering 
if I'd made a mistake, the way the lady 
was talking to you.” 

That recalled Son to his manners and 
he introduced his mother, but before either 
of them could utter another word Curly 
said in an awed voice, “So the miracle 
happened, after all?” 

They both smiled and Mother looked at 
him with new interest. 

“Oh, no! It’s not a miracle, really,” she 
explained, “He’s learned to lipread.” And 
seeing the mystified look on the face of 
her son’s friend she invited him to go home 
with them. There she explained to him 
the meaning of lipreading and he said, a 
little dazedly, 

“Pal, maybe it isn’t a miracle but it’s 
the next thing to it. Honestly, it’s hard 
to realize it’s you sitting there, knowing 
what I’m talking about without me having 
to shout it at you.” 

Son smiled his acknowledgement of the 
compliment and Mother said, 

“Yes. I know how you feel. That was 
how it seemed to me the first time he came 
home for a holiday.” 

She looked thoughtfully at Son as she 
added, 

“I’ve often wondered if lipreading was 
the remedy Miss M. foresaw.” 
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Thanks to Our Good Friends 


Treasurer, Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 


that Miss Marion Schoolfield, the 

Volta Bureau bookkeeper, was dip- 
ping into the red ink bottle all too frequent- 
ly. The Honorary President of our Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, does not like 
red ink, so she very graciously used a sup- 
ply of the blue variety to sign letters ask- 
ing members and friends of the Associa- 
tion to make a Thanksgiving offering, that 
the good work of rendering world-wide 
service to the hearing handicapped might 
be continued. 


It seems appropriate to express public 
appreciation to those who have so prompt- 
ly responded: 


Marcia Lee Ackley, R. Arner, Augusta (Ga.) 
Hearing Society, Florence D. Ayers, Mrs. George 
M. Azpell. 

M. M. Batson, Jr., Mrs. Marvin H. Barteck, 
Mrs. Delia L. Bean, Josephine Bennett, Dr. Gor- 
don Berry, Mrs. Charles B. Best, Mrs. Max Bick- 
ler, Leon J. Biernat, Jack Birnbaum, Harry B. 
Bott, Mrs. Carol Bowers, Miss Janice Boyd, Mrs. 
Robert S. Brookings, Philip C. Brown, Martha E. 
Bruhn, Mrs. W. A. Budlong, Mrs. Martha E. 
Bull, Lena L. Burgdorf, Mrs. Vernon R. Burt, 
Mrs. Suzanne G. Butman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack B. Callaway, Emily Camen- 
isch, Dr. Norton Canfield, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Cheselka, Myron H. Clark, Helen M. Collins, Jane 
Conrad, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph F. Consiglio, Gor- 
don L. Cox, Mrs. Edward Croft, Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Crowe, Mrs. G. G. Cromartie. 

Meta M. Daly, Mary Davis, Mrs. J. W. Day, 
Marian Day, Grace D. Ely, Mr. Roy S. Emling, 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Eyre, Mrs. Julia Fall, T. 
Farovitch, Mrs. Frances L. Fay, Mrs. S. Feld- 
man, Mrs. George D. Flaxman, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
‘Folberth, Katherine S. Fowler. 

Mrs. Anne D. Galpern, Dr. R. L. Gamewell, 
Miss Dora G. Gay, Mrs. Amory T. Gill, Phillip 
Grein, Dr. and Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, Julia W. 
Goeken, Carol E. Goto, Hilda A. Gottschalk, 
Mabel H. Gray, Mrs. John Harrington Green, 
Doris J. Greve, Seymour M. Gross. 

Mrs. Edna Haley, Inis B. Hall, E. Frances Han- 
cock, Mr. and, Mrs. R. P. Harris, Mrs. Sidney 
Hartnik, Eugenia G. Hastedt, Ruth Hawkinson, 
Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, Mrs. W. S. Heitzman, 
‘Margaret Hemenway, Ella M. Hill. Ralph J. 
Hinch, Arthur: T. Hingle, Jr., Car: G. Hoffman, 


B: NOVEMBER 1950 it was evident 


Mrs. Victor S. Huggins, Daniel G. Hurd, Mrs, 
James H. Hynes. 


Mrs. Hugo Johanson, Mrs. Alma H. Johnson, 
Miss Elvera A. Johnson, Lillian J. Johnson, Kate. 
Helen Jones. 

Benjamin Kaminsky, Dr. Arthur A. Kaplan, 
Mrs. Joseph Kavalauskus, Mrs. C. H. Keho, 
Edith F. Kendall, Margaret Kennedy, Mrs. Glen 
Kerber, Elizabeth B. Key, Mabel M. King, Evelyn 
M. Kirchner, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Kozak. 


Mrs. A. W. Lahee, Mrs. M. Landberg, Mrs, 
M. Landman, Mrs.Harold J. Langevin, Mrs, 
Daniel Leff, Dr. Earl S. Leimbacher, Mrs. Edward 
Levenson, Dr. and Mrs. Albert Liebman, Mary 
Emily Lintner, A. Lombardi, Andrew Luczki, 
Mrs. George Lynch. 

Ena G. Macnutt, Marianna Macomber, Mar- 
jorie E. Magner, Leroy H. Martin, Emilia Mar. 
tyka, Maurice W. Mather, James W. McKee, D. 
R. Miller, Mabel F. Miller, H. Milston, M. A, 
Moore, Mrs. W. D. Moore, Harold Morency, 
Erline Morgan, Mrs. H. L. Mundy, Musnick 
Brothers. 


Mrs. Tanya Nash, Miss Mary C. New Rey, 
Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Veronica O'Neill, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Owen, Mrs. F. Panzer, Mrs. Evelyn 
F. Parks, Samuel Pearson, Mrs. John E. Perrin, 
Leo E. Perrin, Mrs. William Peterlin, Mrs. 
Gardiner Pier, F. H. Pfefferle, Frances I. Phillips, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Pickering, Mrs. Louise F. 
Plummer, Herbert A. Poole, Mrs. A. F. Poffen- 
roth, Paul C. Pridzuhn. 

M. B. Radisich, Mrs. Stacey Reinwand, Marie 
A. Riese, Mrs. George Rigby, Helen E. Robbins, 
Herbert Rosenthal, Harry Roth, Mrs. Gladys 
Rubin, Martha Rubin, Frances Ruef, Joseph M. 
Ryan. 

Laura G. Sartori, J. M. Savage, F. Schweizer, 
Helen Scriver, Chester M. Shaffer, Miss Lucille 
D. Schoolfield, Dr. John C. Shull, Barbara D. 
Siehens, Mrs. Dorothy Silverman, George Slifer, 
Claude E. Smith, Walter O. Smith, Wade A. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. David Sprinkle, Mrs. An- 
drew Staaek, Norma A. Stenvall, Paul J. Stedry, 
Annie M. Steward, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, Mr. and 
Mrs. Alen W. Stokes, Mrs. Grace Roper Stone, 
Milderd P. Sturdevant, Dr. H. L. Sussman, Miss 
Ora Swarlwood. 

T. A. Tenaglia, Vivian Tilly, Elaine Trukken, 
Mrs. Mary S. Tuccinardi, Mrs. Murkland D. 
Turner, Mrs. Albert Udelson. 

Frances F. Vermillion, Mrs. Edwin von Bergen. 

Sylvia Warner, Robert R. Weikart, Chrisse 
Wentzel, Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Wilson, Dr. and 
Mrs. N. C. Windrow, Jr., Mrs. Waldo Winter, 
C. E. Worthen, Jr., Mrs. Joseph W. Worthen, 
Betty C. Wright, Jeanne M. Wysor. 
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| The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


History Class—Upper School 


‘ Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
: exclusively since its establishment in 1807. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
, admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
: through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 


27 members. . 
There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 


foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 
Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 

Professional Materials 

Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


by Caroline A. Yale .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Ch‘idren 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series III Myths $10.00 series 
$38.50 set 


Series I, II, III 
For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Your Deaf Child, by Helmer R. Myklebust, 
Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
1950. 133 pages. $2.50. 

Parents of young deaf children today 
have a great advantage over similar par- 
ents in earlier years since they have the 
good fortune to have available to them 
such books as “Your Deaf Child.” Dr. 
Myklebust, the author, a clinical psycholo- 
gist and presently Professor of Audiology 
at Northwestern, is eminently qualified to 
discuss the handicap of deafness and to 
give advice to the parents who eagerly seek 
it in order to better understand and cope 
with their children’s problems. 

Simply and directly he presents pictures 
of the behavior patterns of normal chil- 
dren in various situations and then indi- 
cates the similarities or differences one 
should expect in the deaf child—and why. 
in a sympathetic and convincing manner 
he answers some of the countless questions 
parents unfamiliar with deafness have 
asked over and over, such as: Why my 
child? Will he learn to speak? Can he use 
a hearing aid? What will he do to earn a 
living? 

Throughout the book there is emphasis 
on the fact that the greatest problem of 
deafness is the difficulty it causes in com- 
munication with normal people. Much 
time is spent in explaining the speech and 
speechreading angles of “communication.” 
It is unfortunate that, with his background 
and understanding of the deaf and deaf- 
ness, Dr. Myklebust did not devote 
more space to discussing language and why 
its acquisition presents such problems. The 
readers to whom this book has much to 
offer—parents, particularly those of young 
deaf children, the public in general, and 
professional people in related fields—need 
to know why language is so difficult for 
the deaf that frequently it never is com- 
pletely mastered. 

A special feature of the book is the ref- 
erence material it provides which includes 
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a list of organizations equipped to gi— 
information regarding deafness, books 4 
periodicals relating to the problem, andy 
directory of day and residential schools 
the United States and Canada. ; 
—Suirtey P. 


New Lessons in Lip Reading, by Elizabel 
Helm Nitchie. J. B. Lippincott Compagy 
Philadelphia and New York, 1950. 
pages. Hard cover. $4.00. } 
After a long period of time without ne 

books on lipreading, it is a pleasure § 

have Mrs. Nitchie’s new book, New Le 
sons in Lip Reading. Teachers and sti 
dents will welcome this new book. It§ 
based on Edward B. Nitchie’s book, Lip 

Reading Principles and Practise, which waj 

long a classic, and which went through sep 

eral editions and revisions and finally went 
out of print. 

Mrs. Nitchie has kept the foundations 
laid down by her husband, and has brought 
new material to make a very interesting 
and valuable book. Reorganization and 
rearrangement of lessons, the inclusion of 
a very large number of practice sentences, 
stories, colloquial forms and common 
phrases, and the addition of supplementary 
material make the book just what the name 
implies. The book is well suited for use 
in individual lessons, or for use in groups 
or classes, and can be used by a wide range 
of students from high school level through 
college, and for adult students. 

—C E, NEWLEE. 


How We Live, by Angelica W. Cass, Noble 
and Noble, New York. $1.50. 

Your Family and Your Job, by Angelica W. 
Cass, Noble and Noble, New York. $1.25. 
Teachers of the deaf are always search: 

iug for suitable textbooks based on adult 

or adolescent interest but using the vo 
cabulary of beginning pupils. The read- 
ing problems in a school for the deaf are 
magnified by the paucity of acceptable 
reading material. The format, the print, 
the illustrations, as well as the subject 
matter, must be of interest to the older 
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2. Clothing clip 
microphone. 


3. Three power- 
ful tubes. 
4. Instantly 
replaceable 
amplifier cart- 


ridge—no ser- 
vice problem! 


5. New disc-type 
“printed” 
circuit. 

6. Long-life “A” 

and "B" batteries. 


Again... TELEX leads the 
way to hearing happiness. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF 
WEARABLE VACUUM TUBE HEARING AIDS 


It’s com 


pletely different! 


TELEX creates new style hear ing ail 


1. Volume control. 
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See the phenomenal Telex 300 at Telex 
Hearing Centers in Most Principal Cities 


Never before a complete hearing aid so slender, so light, 
so easy to conceal! The precedent-shattering Telex 300 
weighs only 2% ounces less batteries . . . to help keep 
your hearing loss a secret from all the world. 


Hearing happiness is yours with this brand new style 
Telex. It’s new as tomorrow—and only Telex has it! 


Yes, Telex can give unmistakable speech understand- 
ing, the hearing that can change the course of your life. 
Visit your Telex Hearing Center right away to see and 
try the phenomenal Telex 300. Aad be sure to clip and 
mail the coupon below. 


880 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 0-24-4 


Send me more news about the new Telex 
Hearing Aids, plus your booklet on testing ; 
my hearing at home. 


STREET OR R.F.D. 1 


CITY. STATE. 
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pupils, and -the vocabulary and sentence 
structure must be simple. 

Two recent books—How We Live and 
Your Family and Your Job will help 
answer these problems. How We Live in- 
cludes lessons on the fire department, the 
police department, the post office, the 
dentist, the doctor, the United Nations, as 
well as traffic rules, health information and 
types of food. A section is devoted ‘to the 
proper method of addressing an envelope 
and a postcard, and the important nation- 
al holidays are the subject of a number 
of lessons. The treatment throughout is 
on an adult level, but using very simple 
language and vocabulary. 

Your Family and Your Job, as its title 
implies, is devoted to the problems of daily 
work. This book is especially suited to 
the adolescent who will soon face many of 
the situations described. Lessons are de- 
voted to a Mrs. Brown who keeps house, 
goes shopping for food, buys equipment 
for her home, purchases her wearing 
apparel, pays her electric bill and plans 
a birthday party. Her husband, Mr. 
Brown, opens a savings account, orders 
his lunch in a restaurant, purchases a pair 
of shoes and applies for a position. The 
problems developed are all very practical 
and the needed language to cover each 
situation is simple and direct. 

With each lesson in both texts there will 
be found a suitable short story, the new 
vocabulary, groups of elliptical sentences, 
drills for forming the plural of words, 
exercises in the use of synonyms, and 
suggestions for activities to make the lesson 
more vital and thought-provoking. 

These texts were prepared for semi-liter- 
ate adults who wish to learn English for 
their daily needs. They were written 
primarily for the Adult Education classes 
in the New York City Evening Elementary 
Schools. However, they are equally satis- 
factory for retarded pupils in a middle or 
upper school for the deaf anywhere. 

—M. CATHERINE WILMAN 
Assistant to Principal 


Jr. H. S. 47, New York, N. Y. 
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Course of Study for the Preparatory Gradg 
in the Tennessee School for the Deaf, 
Compiled by Marline H. Parish. 
nessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville 
Tenn., 1946. 144 pages. Paper cover, 
As stated in the introduction, the prine: 

pal object of this course of study was 

build a flexible, yet well correlated, pro 
gressive program. The volume is the re 
sult of three years’ study in the Primary 

Department of the school. It is hoped that 

it will be available to other schools, fo 


courses of study are most helpful and often} 


hard to obtain. 

The syllabus, which is intended for the 
first three grades, covers the following 
topics: sense training, reading, language 
vocabulary, auricular training, speech 
numbers, rhythm, and art, with emphasi 
on reading and reading readiness. Only 
the most casual and fleeting reference & 
made to speechreading—reflecting an atte 
tude evidenced in many schools, and mew 
tioned previously by this reviewer. We 
teach through lipreading. Is it not possk 
ble that the level of lipreading ability in 
our schools would rise if we paid more at 
tention to teaching lipreading? 

—SHIRLEY P. STEIN 


Rehabilitation of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing. OVR 33:117: A:71. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Vocational Re 
habilitation, Washington 25, D. C. June, 
1950. 105 pages. Paper cover. 


Contained in this publication is a selec 


tion of papers presented at the first img 


stitute for special workers for the aural 
disabled, November 28-December 2, 1949, 
in Washington, D. C. The papers, dé 
livered by people some of whom have long 
been prominent in the field, covered such 
subjects as the various aspects of a testing 
and training program, psychological and 
psychiatric treatment and counseling, and 
standards for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

In the foreword, written by an assistant 
director of the agency, it is specifically 
stated that the statements contained within 
the pamphlet do not necessarily reflect 
“standards recommended by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation.” One wonders 
whether the front cover does. On it, in the 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address | 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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symbols of the manual alphabet, are 
spelled the letters FSA, OVR, representing 
what appears in print below, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. This reviewer considers it 
unfortunate that the finger-spelling ap- 
peared, since it is bound to give the er- 
roneous impression that this federal agency 
particularly advocates that method of com- 
munication. Also the finger-spelling ap- 
proach hardly reflects the philosophy of 
the majority of the speakers whose papers 
are presented. 


—S.PS. 


A Survey of Services for the Speech and 
Hearing Handicapped in New England, 
conducted by The New England Speech 
Association in cooperation with the Bos- 
ton University School of Education. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1950. 93 pages. Mimeo- 
graphed. Paper cover. 


In October, 1949, The New England 
Speech Association undertook a survey to 
determine the services available for the 
speech and hearing handicapped in New 
England. An 8-page inquiry form was 
sent to 3870 public and private schools, 
colleges, organizations, education and 
health departments, tutoring camps and 
teachers. Replies were received from 630 
or 16.2% of the original mailing list. As a 
result of the survey a directory of speech 
and hearing services is being prepared for 
each state. 

Although not all questions included in 
the form were answered consistently, some 
of the conclusions reached follow. On the 
elementary and secondary levels, the Con- 
necticut public schools offer a greater 
amount of diagnostic and remedial serv- 
ice than any other state. Massachusetts 
ranks second on that level although its 
services on the college and university level 
lead all other New England states. Serv- 
ices for the speech handicapped are avail- 
able more often than for the hearing handi- 
capped. The largest number of individu- 
als with hearing losses were reported to be 
in Massachusetts, of whom less than 14% 
were receiving any of the various remedial 
services available. 

The report indicates that only one fourth 
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of the teachers reported being members ¢ 
the American Speech and Hearing Associa 
tion “which is the national professional op 
ganization for speech and hearing instr 
tors. ” In making that statement, the cop 
ductors of the survey seem to have over 
looked the fact that only in 1948 did th 
then 23-year-old American Speech Corre 
tion Association change its name to inclu 
the word “hearing”—and thereby encom 
pass the field of hearing impairment, & 
ready occupied for more than half a cep 
tury by educators of the deaf. 


Is Your Child Exceptional .. . Different, com 
piled by Genevieve Drennen. Circulaj 
Series H, No. 12, 1950. Obtainable from 
either The Division of Education for Ey 
ceptional Children, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, 401 Centennial Build 
ing, Springfield, Ill., or The 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill 
85 pages. Paper cover. 
This is another excellent pamphlet i 

the series of handicapped and exceptional 

children issued by the Office of the Super 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois. It is the result of a joint ver 
ture of the Office of the Superintendent 
and the Illinois Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, to give information about chil 

dren who are “different.”” The booklet # 

intended for parents of all children a 

though it deals particularly with those who 

are “different.” In addition to material 
about exceptional children in general and 
those with specific handicaps, the leafldé 
contains information about resources it 

Illinois for their help, and about films com 

cerning the exceptional child. The chap 

ters devoted to speech and hearing develop 
ment were written by Jeannette Frasier and 

Jean Utley respectively. 

Better Hearing in Pittsburgh, published 
The Community Hearing Council @ 
Greater Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh Hearing 
Society, 313—6th Avenue, Pittsburgh 2% 
Pa. 12 pages. Paper cover. 

Here is a directory of the ten public anf 
private agencies in the greater Pittsburgh 
area which are equipped with trained per 
sonnel to assist the aurally handicappél 
(See “Reviews,” page 36) 
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California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. Lucetia M. Moo 


RE 
$21% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A, SHARP 
1492%2 W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Colorado 


Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 Colorado Blvd. 


. Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NiTcHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


Rome 

Miss ELIzaABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Ohicago 4 
Miss TORREY 
Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 
Phone: Harrison 114 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 

Miss BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Lzavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


S. 


702, 
Boyiston St., 16 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Teachers of Lipreading 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

oF Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss BsEssip L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Sustp F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Paterson 1 


MarGareT B. RICHARDSON 
Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


New York 


Miss Henrietta GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Miss Mary PAvLins RALLI 


Mrs. A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHoEBEB R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6422 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
830 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcarst DunN 


Falaise Estate 
Phene: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Studio 
Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave, Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLoNG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. E. D. Trass 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. Marsoriz Moors 
8613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs, TuRNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIP M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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Our Miscellany 


Korean Casualties at Walter Reed 


Ten Korean casualties have received 
treatment at Walter Reed’s Audiology and 
Speech Correction Center at the Forest 
Glen Section of the Army Medical Center. 
Six more combat patients have been given 
hearing tests on a consultative basis. 

With these sixteen, a total of 4,938 
patients have been treated by the Audiol- 
ogy and Speech Correction Center since 
its inception in 1946. 

Defective hearing is considered from 
many angles at Forest Glen. The up-to- 
date Center includes an Acoustic Section, 
an Auditory Training Section, a Hearing 
Aid Library, an Ear Mold and Electronic 
Laboratory, a Lipreading Section, a Medi- 
cal Office, and a Psychology Section. 


New Building for Deaf-Blind Pupils 


The Department for the Deaf-Blind at 
California School for the Blind, Berkeley, 
has a new building, entirely devoted to its 
own use and named in honor of Miss 
Helen Keller. It was dedicated at a special 
ceremony attended by Miss Keller and her 
secretary, Miss Polly Thomson, on October 
14, 1950. | 

The twelve pupils enrolled at present in 
the Department for the Deaf-Blind range 
in.age from early childhood to the higher 
grades. It is very encouraging to see this 
long-neglected class of children at last re- 
ceiving the attention justified by their 
desperate need. 


A Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor of the Vouta Review: 

I have noticed with interest the article 
by Arthur B. Simon, “Clinical Notes on 
Speech from a Deaf Person,” published in 
your September issue. 

There is no question that hearing people 
often have trouble in-understanding speech 
of the deaf which maybe quite “accurate” 
to the mind of an. older teacher: withdeng 


experience in traditional methods. It j 
not “the voice,” in the sense of pitch ¢ 
quality, which is at fault. To see whal 
“voice” does to speech, I have experimented 
with various kinds of reeds and worked 
with people who have lost the laryn 
and are speaking with an artificial laryny, 
but the strange and utterly monotonow 
voice of the artificial-larynx reed does ng 
affect intelligibility. The explanation lig 
with the stress and grouping of the sylls 
bles; the laryngectomized person is abk 
to handle the stress and grouping, as wel 
as to articulate the sounds, and so hes 
always intelligible, though you give hima 
non-human voice to speak with. 

Rhythm in the sense of stress and group 
ing is not taught in the schools for th 
deaf. They confuse “rhythm” with musi¢, 
and try to work at it, at the piano; whereas 
rhythm is not a matter of hearing but d 
movement, and the deaf can get speech 
rhythms perfectly if they are taught. Any 
vestige of hearing which will give th 
impulse of the syllable will help; and for 
the profoundly deaf, tapping out the rhythm 
and watching the speech mechanism will 
do the business. 

The fact is that nothing less than a 
syllable is ever uttered, and the syllable, 
not the sound or element, is the unit. And 
for intelligibility, the stress and grouping of 
the words and phrases are quite as in 
portant as the sounds. A person who pre 
fers “sik-es cenetes” for six cents, which 
is not intelligible to the ordinary person, to 
“sic’ cent’ ” which is intelligible, is suffer 
ing from a false notion of intelligibility. 
‘Adventitious syllables, false pauses, né 
stress or wrong stress, are the things which 
make up the so-called curious “voice” of 
the deaf—which actually is not the seat of 
the trouble. 

The reciting of poetry and of simple, ré 
markable pieces...of prose, with careful 
emphasis on the stress and grouping, of 


“the thythm, is all-important. Proverbs, 
and verses of the Bible, are also valuable. 
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This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 


This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 
possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— 
and better hearing for thousands of potential users. 


As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- 
stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 
markable achievement that has been made in sound 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better 
hearing, better understanding of sounds. 

If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- 
vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, 
insist on the “TOP-twin-tone.” Priced at $215, each,* 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price 
limitation. 


NEW and ORIGINAL 


The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone”’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


31 


HEARS THRU TOP 
and avoids clothing micro- 
phone scrape, so annoying 
and disturbing. 


BALANCE 
Two Crystal Microphones of- 
fer greater usable sensitivity, 
many possibilities in tone bal- 


ance. 
*Minimum price, not including mold, 
accessories. 


PARAVOX, INC.— 2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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The teacher of the deaf ought to be able to 
write the rhythm (in feet) of everything 
she asks the deaf child to say; and should 
practice for that quite as much as for the 
detail of articulation. In fact, serious 
omissions will be overlooked, if only the 
stress and groupings—rhythms—are right. 
In our forthcoming book, “Motor 
Phonetics for the Deaf,” Dr. C. V. Hudgins 
and I will lay stress on the importance of 
these points. Nothing less than the syllable 
is to be noted in teaching or in correction, 
and an expression is not k::ned until it 
can be given with the proper rhythm. 
Pitch, as the artificial larynx shows, is not 
essential; but stress and grouping are. 
—R. H. Stetson 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


For Exceptional Children 

The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, a department of the 
National Education Association, has estab- 
lished headquarters in the N.E.A.  Build- 
ing in Washington and appointed its first 
Executive Secretary. The man chosen for 
this position is well known to educators of 
the deaf—Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, who re- 
signed his position as Superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf to accept 
the newly established secretaryship. 

The Michigan Mirror says: “Before be- 
coming superintendent of the Michigan 
School, Mr. Wooden was director of special 
education of Michigan. Prior to that, he 
served as principal of the Ann J. Kellogg 
School in Battle Creek, a special school for 
all kinds of exceptional children. 

“Mr. Wooden founded the Journal of 
Exceptional Children, and served for many 
years as its editor. The Journal is the 
official publication of the International 
Council. Recently Mr. Wooden served as 
president of the Council.” 

Among the improvements made at the 
Michigan School during Mr. Wooden’s 
administration, the Mirror mentions the 
following: New buildings and improve- 
ments to old ones, the reintroduction of a 
teacher-training program, the establishment 
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of an annual Parent Institute-Nursery 
School. 


Changes at Michigan School 


Mr. Wallace J. Finch, formerly principal 
of the Alexander Graham Bell School fo 
the Deaf, Cleveland, Ohio, and mor 
recently Superintendent of the Michigay 
School for the Blind, has been appointed 
Acting Superintendent of the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, following the resigna 
tion of Mr. Harley Z. Wooden. 

Mr. Charles Watson resigned in June 
as Principal of the Michigan School tj 
accept a position as consultant in_ the 
education of the deaf and the visually 
handicapped for the California State De 
partment of Education. Mr. Watson has 
been succeeded by Mr. Thomas Poulos 
formerly Principal of the Day School for 
the Deaf in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and at 
present a graduate student at the University 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Clifford Mohan, formerly supervisor 
of special education in Lansing and ex 
perienced both in speech correction and 
in the education of the deaf, has been ap- 
pointed teacher trainer and supervisor of 


Ja 


instruction in the upper school at the 


Michigan School for the Deaf. 


Cease Waiting for Miracles 


I occupy an almost unique position, 
since I am a severely deafened otologist. 
I wasted from five to ten of what should 
have been the best years of my life as a 
selfish, depressed and self-pitying young 
man. I experienced wild hopes and 
bitter disillusionments of futile treatments 
for my deafness. I not only was harming 
myself, but I also became a burden to my 
family and a nuisance to my friends. | 


was like an ostrich with my head in the§ 


sand trying to conceal something whieh 
everyone already knew. It was not until 
I finally accepted my deafness as an ut 
alterable fact and acquired the determi 
nation to overcome my handicap that | 
really began to enjoy life again. I learned 
to listen not only with my ears but also 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


EDUCATION 


SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Allen Walker, age 14. Allen is one of our own Florida boys, 
—coming from Miami. Most of our pupils come from other A 
states. Allen has done a fine piece of work in the several 
years he has been with us in speech as well as academic 
subjects. His family will be glad to write you if you are 
interested. (Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 


lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend - 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 


In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
¥ SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionar 
discovery that is conquering prof 
ness in a way unknown before. 


FREES Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 


havefeared werelostfor- 
ever. mail coupon 

for valuable FREE book. 
No cost or obligation. 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. ie St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail Now For Valuable Free Book 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 


| 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, III. | 
] Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
| on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- | 
out a button showing in ear. | 

| ame | 
| 
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with my eyes and brain. Today this ; 
called speechreading and auditory traj 
ing. I learned to use a hearing aid ¢ 
fectively, though I admit that the ea 
models were very unpleasant with the 
distorted amplification. One of my mo 
difficult tasks was the re-education of 
own speech. With both ears plugged by 
ear receivers I found it very difficult § 
modulate my own voice. Even at preseg 
I am liable to shout when excited @ 
mumble inaudibly when embarrassed 
From my own experience I have learned 
that the handicap of deafness is about 
per cent imaginary. When we cease wait 
ing for miracles and are willing to accep 
crutches we soon discover that the crutche 
need not be at all burdensome. . . . 


Only the very few of us who have hag 
the experience of wearing carbon type 
of hearing aids with distorted ampliff 
cation, loud friction noises and _ large 
cumbersome batteries can fully appreciate 
the improvements which ‘have been made 
in the development and perfection @ 
modern hearing aids. These are proving 
a great boon to nearly a million pecol 
who have defective hearing which has not 
been improved by medical or surgical 
therapy. I, personally, can hear better 
and understand more with my _ present 
hearing aid than I could 15 years ago 
even though my hearing loss for speech 
has increased from a 50 db average to 
an 85 db average during the intervening 
years. 


—Excerpts from The Management of Deaj-§ 


ness, KENNETH M. Day, in The Larynge 
scope, October 1950. 


Speech and Hearing Association 


The 26th Annual Convention of thé 
American Speech and Hearing Association 
was held November 9-11, 1950, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohie 
Among the program highlights were se 
sions dealing with procedures in audiology, 
clinical audiology, parent-child relatior 
ships, research in stuttering and aphasi@ 
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: DEVELOPS NORMAL LISTENING HABITS — 
. BUILDS BETTER SOUND AND SPEECH PATTERNS 


pact, portable, low-priced unit which can be used 
with radio, phonograph or  television—thereby 
bringing the handicapped child or adult in closer 
communion with the rest of the family. 


Balanced Hearing in an auditory training unit has 
i long been a desired feature. NOW, after con- 
tinuous research and development, Jay L. Warren, 
to B Inc. has perfected just such a unit with GATED 
COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION — truly a 
© new and wonderful advancement in medical elec- 
tronics. 


iy Model D-1, the unit shown above, answers the 
*® weeds of both home and school use. It is a com- 


Model T-2 is designed for professional use 
where it can accommodate from one to twenty 
students without additional amplification. Micro- 
phone sensitivity control, combined with the 
“magic eye” compression indicator, enables the 
instructor to lower his voice and produce normal 
speech patterns under relaxed conditions. This in 
turn permits the student to hear the complex 
elements of speech and speak in like manner. 


To see and hear these units in action, or for 
further information— 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE 


lis : nit 
ainind 
tha ‘= NS 
| 
hes 
5.NO. WABASH AVE. + CHICAGO 2, ILL. - 
MODEL T-2 UNIT 7 
- 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spauiding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 

Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 
Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Speech . Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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therapy. For the first time in recent year 
the Association met alone. It has beg 
customary for its meetings to be helf 
jointly with the Speech Association @ 


America. 


Reviews 
(From page 28) 


child or adult. Listed for each agency ar 
the following four items: populaton served, 
services offered, fee schedule, and methodf 
of referral and required information. The 
pamphlet is the first tangible product of 
the area’s Community Hearing Counel 
and was designed to inform professional 
people as well as the public of the existing 
facilities for people with hearing and 
speech problems. 


Vocabulary Building, by May Hadnutt Lea 
vis, 386 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 67 pages. Paper cover. $1.50. 
This booklet, prepared for lipreading 

teachers of children in the fourth, fifth and 

sixth grades, has as its main objective the 
teaching of new words. Although it # 
based on Miss Bruhn’s textbook, the mam 

terial in it will certainly be of value 4 

teachers employing other methods of i 

struction. In addition to lessons on specifi¢ 

vowel and consonant movements it com 
tains stories and suggestions which may 
be adapted to concur with and supplement 
regular classroom studies. 


Philanthropic Giving, by F. Emerson 
drews, Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1950. 318 pages. $3. 4 
A revealing study on fund raising, wh 

gives, how much and why, which should 
be of particular interest to administrator 
who are or would be on the receiving end 
of the philanthropy which is so widespread 
in the United States. 


published by the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
America, New York, 1950. 45 pages 
Paper cover. 10 cents. 


Your Ticket to Popularity: Good Manners) 


This pamphlet, intended for teen-age 
girls and boys, provides information needed 
by young people for social behavior during} 
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‘amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “‘B" Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BATTERY 


COM PANY rrcerorr, ILLINOIS 
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TELEPHONE 


AMPLIFIER 


telephone amplifier, designed to 
provide louder telephone reception, 
enables people with impaired hearing 
to enjoy the convenience of telephone 
service. A demonstration of this equip- 
ment can be arranged at ~& 
your nearest Bell Telephone § 

Business Office. 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
. $4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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the course of their everyday living. } 
tells genially and with humorous illust 

tions the right way to do things and hoy 
to be popular and well-liked. It shoulf 
be required reading. and study for every 
upper class student in the schools for th 
deaf as well as the ordinary schools, ang 
would be a valuable adjunct to the pep 
sonal library of each. It may be obtainef 
from any Girl or Boy Scout Troop through 
out the country. 


Parents 
(From page 19) 


and she gets on beautifully with the wom 
en who clean by the day. Her teachers ar 
very fond of her despite the bother she 
must cause. She adores both of her gran 
mothers, neither of whom has a sense @ 
humor! Her deaf friends are lively, alex 
people with good speech and lipreading 
She feels terribly sorry for people who cam 
not read lips nor speak. That is Johnitg 
as of now. But as Louise Baker said if 
“Out on a Limb,” “It’s better to plod along 
in the old fashioned way, depending upon 
personal rapport and common interests 
determine permanent friendships and take 
the handicaps where they happen to fall” 
I think that applies also to deafness 
Deafness, after all, is only one thing im 
common. It should not be treated as a 
career (except by us mothers who have to 
devote a couple: of decades to its prob 
lems! 


Mrs. R. W., California. 


David Gets No Extra Help 

David is a familiar figure to readers o} 
this department. He is considered totally 
deaf and uses no hearing device. He is 16 
and has attended schools for the hearing 
for about seven years. 

David is flourishing in second year of 
high school. He is relaxed and therefore 
only doing B and C work but this is entire 
ly without extra help and he is living a nor 
mal high school life. He even ran for vice 
president of his class and learned how to 
lose an election gracefully. 

We again chose David’s teachers this 
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The New 
| Radioear “Starlet” 


7 Tiny—Ltight—Powerful 
: Only 2.6 ounces, 
less batteries 


"“Super-Power” 


All-Magnetic — 
developed to its 
greatest effectiveness 


Radioear’s famous 
All-Magnetic “55” 


includes 
Lifetime All-Magnetic 
Microphone Guarantee 


Radioear's 
Two-Piece 
Multipower 
(All-Magnetic) 
with Phonemaster 
and Noisemaster 


EA. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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with a 
RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


Much more powerful 
than early postwar models 
TINY, LIGHT, THIN 


FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 


Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He wili help 
you to select the model that suits 
your particular requirements and 
taste, to give you complete hear- 
ing happiness. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“‘Radioear’s Four 
Finest Hearing Aids.” 

[(_] My doctor recommends a hearing aid 

(-] I now wear a hearing aid 

I prefer air conduction [] bone conduction [] 


Name 


Address 
City 


State 
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Wonderfully with My 


ENITH °"MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
Zenith home trial prove you, too, can even hear a 
whisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee—if any 
$200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, out- 
performs Zenith’s single-unit ‘ “Miniature” Hearing 
Aid in efficiency or economy, your money back— (un- 
der our 10-Day Return reas )—AND—YOU 
ARE THE SOLE UDGE. y $75.00 complete, 
ready to wear—AND—NO CIEARING AID NEED 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button in the 
Ear—Device available if hearing loss permits. For 
authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your lo- 
cality, consult your classified telephone book; or 
write us for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 

Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 
Zenith Radio 

4 Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 1 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, 


8 literature (including time payment ples) and list of local 4 
Zenith “Miniature.” 
| 


; dealers | may contact on the $7 
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year. The principal was sarcastic but agy 
quiescent when I handed him our choicgl 
of teachers. Consequently, we have no bad 
uncooperative ones this year. We again 
find the women more comprehending and 
sympathetic but I don’t know if this is trugy 
of men high school teachers generally. ¥ 

We are making David take a lot of pracy 
tice driving the car before allowing him 
take his driver’s test and he thinks us aba 
normally cruel. New York permits deal 
people to drive with a full rear view min 
ror, but I am not happy about any 16-year 
olds driving cars in our crowded villages 

David continues his sculpture. At school 
he has printing which is part of our family 
business too. We seem to have no trouble ‘ 


at all, at the moment, though David still 


has no deaf friends and does not seem tom 
need any. 
same street and he runs to their houses img 
stead of telephoning. He and all the others 
are doing photography at home and have 
set up little dark rooms in closets. 

By the way, with one exception, David's 
friends are a year or two younger than he; 
and he is more interested in boys than girls 
and parties. At the same age, his older 
brother was dating girls constantly. I men- 
tion this to beg you to let these youngsters 
develop socially and emotionally, each at 
his own pace; and above all to relax about 


their progress. 
Mrs. N. J. L., New York. 


Audio-Visual 
(From page 13) 


3. This method presents challenging 
material at a challenging speed and en- 
ables acoustic drill to proceed with a mini- 
mum of strain. 

Teachers of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing are always building up their picture 
files. It has been difficult, at times, to lo 
cate as picture that illustrates a specifi¢ 
word, idea, or language construction ex 
actly. The illustrations on Chromovox 
speech reels have solved some of these 
problems. In addition, this material is 
always ready, and cuts down somewhat 
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IT HAS EVERYTHING 
an Auditory Training Unit should have! 


t 


... With unmatched quality of sound at all intensities, so clear, so 
crisp, so NATURAL. Fewest number of controls to avoid confusion 
plus an enviable record of continuous, outstanding performance in 
homes, schools, and clinics for more than two years! 


Time and again the T-1 Auditory Training Unit has reached cases of 
hidden hearing, followed of course by more rapid training in sound 
discrimination, better hearing and better academic training. May 
. be used individually in home or school, or in small groups. For 
| larger installations up to twenty microphones may be open simul- 
taneously, and twenty headphones each with Binaural Control help 
add to the joys of singing together! 


IDEAL Auditory Training Unit 


Write for folder, “Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 BERWYN AVENUE 7 CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New Y ork to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


O. Box 2044 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading _... $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. ...$3.75 

COMBINATION “PRICE 

Books I, II, and II, mimeographed, 

$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


Seattle 11, Wash. 
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on independent searching for new pi 
each year. 

We have found, too, that s!ower-lean 
ing children profit from the very cone 
materials and method used with the ( 
movox. Frequent repetition, adjustd 
speeds of the speech reels, and stimulatiy 
provided by the audio system provide ¢ 
with understanding. 

Enrichment for the brighter pug 
comes with original class-prepared 
reels, based on units of work or off 
items in a core curriculum. We have be 
using this new audio-visual aid with gry 
success and are looking forward to 
ther opportunity for experimentation. 


Mrs. Smith 
(From page 11) 


others miss. Mrs. Smith was once inj 
grocer’s shop and saw a woman whisperit 
to the man behind the counter. She wa 
asking if he had a few bananas to sp 
for her (bananas are rationed here, { 
children only) and Mrs. Smith saw 
man hand over a bag to the woman. 
she boldly asked for bananas too, only| 
be told there were none. But she 
better. She got her bananas. I shoul 
probably not have heard that whisper 
conversation, but Mrs. Smith read it. 
Well, Mrs. Smith’s life is like a the 
sand other people’s lives. Hard wo 
cruel disappointments; and she has had# 
compensation such as the song of bin 
the wireless to cheer lonely hours, or mut 
to help revive courage. We all gruml 
but it’s much harder to face life with 


handicap and overcome it. And Mi 


Smith has made a success of her life. 
we who hear perfectly say the same? 


Sense Training 
(From page 9) 

of one card. Slip material between the 
cards. Bind edges .with Scotch tape. 

Fur —a cat 

Wool — a lamb 

Silk or velvet—a dress 


a 
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cousticor \nternational 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 


Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


EARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


¢ So light — Lightest in » New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 


Acousticon history. —Two positive act 10M Worn with nothing at all 
types. Avoids jangled 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. in the ear or without a 


nerves. 

¢ So quiet — Eliminates head band or pressure. A 

a clothing rustle—greatest Assureslong-lastingtrou. '°'@ lly different and 
clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


cousticon \NTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149TH STREET e JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 
Rehabilitation 
Single copies 25¢ 


Prevention Conservation 
$3.00 a year 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 
Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 
Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Felt — a coat 
Sandpaper — a house 


X. Matching Large and Small 


1. Matching a small object with a large 
object. 

2. Matching large silhouettes with simp 
lar small ones. 

3. Matching pictures of mother animals 
with pictures of baby animals. . 

4. Matching pictures of large objems 
with pictures of similar small objects, 4 


5. Matching felt cutouts of large ani 


mals with those of small animals. 


XI. Differences 


A great deal of material similar to that 
in reading readiness books can be made in 
an enlarged form on cards. This is les 
confusing to a young or immature child. 

1. Paste four designs on a card, one 
entirely different from the other three. 

2. Paste four designs on a card, one 
only slightly different from the other three, 
Have the child point out the one which is 
different. 


3. Paste single designs on four separate § 


cards. Use in slot chart. Have child re 
move the one which is different. 

All these exercises can vary in degree of 
difficulty. 


XII. Matching Sounds 


Have duplicates of: 
l. A loud, a soft, and a medium bell 
2. Various whistles — policeman’s, fire, 
boat, train, etc. 
Horns—various 
Snappers 
Crickets 
Rattles 
Triangles 
Cymbals 
Car 
Squeaking toys 
1l. Drums 
Train child to pick out duplicate when 
he hears. 


XIII. Matching Odors 


Have small jars of vinegar, coffee, cocoa, 
brown sugar, spice, tea, etc. 


— 
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—— Institute for the Deaf 


1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 
LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 
cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


|. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
516 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE ! (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Bivd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3. Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 15 (California) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St.. N. W. 


Can you say tonight, in parting with the dg 
that’s slipping fast, 

That you helped a single person of the may 
that you passed? 

Is a single life rejoicing over what you did@ 
said? 

Does someone whose hopes were fading now wilh 
courage look ahead? 

Did you waste the day or win it; was it wa 
or poorly spent? 

Did you leave a trail of kindness or a scar @ 
discontent? 

As you close your eyes in slumber, do you think 
that God would say, 

‘The world’s a little better for the life you 
lived today’?—Source unknown. 


Capitalism and communism stand at opposité 
economic poles. Their essential difference 
this: The communist, seeing the rich man anf 
his fine home says: “No man should have # 
much.” The capitalist seeing the same thing 
says: “All men should have as much.”—Phelp 
Adams. 


There are no problems too big to solve, bul 
there are lots of people too small to solve them 
—lowa News-Letter. 


The most dramatic improvement in_ hearing 
aids has been the spectacular reduction of sit 
without loss of performance.—S. R. Silverman. 


Nothing is so fatiguing as the eternal hanging 
on of an incompleted task—William James. 


A man may fall several times, but he isnt 
a failure until he starts saying somebody pushet 
him.—Source unknown. 


Ideals are like the stars—we never reach them 
but like the mariners on the sea, we chart ou 
course by them.—Carl Schurz. 


The first place to find a helping hand is @ 
the end of your own arm.—Source unknown. 


Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour # 
the world, insincerity is the most dangerous 
—Froude. 


Perfectionist: One who takes infinite paim§ 
and often gives them to other people.—Readers 
Digest. 


There should be just as definite an objecti¥® 
for each year’s work in speech as there is f@ 
each year’s work in language or any other study 
and in order to reach that objective there mus 
be careful preparation for each day’s “speetl 
period.” I have often heard a teacher in th 
middle or the upper school say, “Yes, his speed 
is poor, but he had poor speech when he came 
to me.” Would she be content to say that it 
had made no progress in any other subject @ 
the grade?—Enfield Joiner. 
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